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THE UNFORTUNATE DAUGHTER. 
(Concluded from page 98.) 

THE uncle of the young lover, a 
ri to avarice, which almost perpetu- 

ally attends on men of business, was 
fraid to incur the resentment of Mr. 
Stanhope ; he therefore abandoned Miss 
Harriet and young Belford to their un- 
happv destiny. Meanwhile they learnt, 
that Mr. Stanhope had made enquiries 
after his daughter, and emboldened by 
this circumstance, and pressed by ne- 
cessity, they formed the resolution of 
throwing themselves upon his bounty, 
and trusted, that the feelings of a father 
would disarm the natural severity of 
his temper; and before they repaired 
to his presence, they were joined in 
marriage, “The father heard the story 
of his daughter with the utmost indig- 
nation; all his high ideas of pride and 
dignity were wounded :” ‘hat ignoble 
fellow thy husband! (exclaimed he,) 
wretch get thee from my presence, and 
let my curse forever attend thee.” 

‘The unhappy couple retired under 
agitations which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. Belfurd, without money, and 
without a friend, knew not what course 
to take. ‘To conceal his misery he fled 
into the. country, and, carrying with 
him his wife, submitted to the meanest 
drudgery, to procure a stibsistence for 
her ; meanwhile Harriet became a mo- 
ther. But Belford, not being used to 
labour, could not bear fatigue. In vain 
did he say to himself, “ is it not for my 
wife and my son that I labour ?” His 
stre! became gradually wasted, love 
and paternal fondness could not renew 
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his nature, and he at last sunk under it. 
The master Belford had served, being 
a morose and avaricious man, would 
not, after Belford’s death, give the least 
assistance to Harriet. She, therefore, 
with the very small matter she had, 
was obliged to wander in search of some 
assylum, where she might at least have 
shelter. Shunning the towns, she crawl- 
ed about from village to village ; and, 
at last, rejected at every quarter, and 
quite spent under the burden of her dis- 
tress, she was ready to perish with want 
and with disease. Only one poor wo- 
man, who herself craved the public 
charity, took pity on her situation, and 
received her into a hovel that afforded 
her a shelter from the weather. Her 
strength was exhausted; she gazed up- 
on her child, embraced him, and fell 
into a swoon. Her child seemed to 
share in her distress, and to mingle his 
tears and his groans with hers—What 
a picture of distress! 

Amidst the decays of nature, as a 


last effort of affection for her son, she 


resolved to write to her father. Hav- 
ing procured paper, she gave way to 
her tears. Her letter was expressed in 
these terms: 

Make haste, I dare not call you fa- 
ther, and close the eyes (shall I say it) 
of your unhappy daughter. Deny me 
not a name which [ shall soon relin. 
quish forever. My soul longs to ex. 
pire in your bosam ; in the bosom of a 
parent still dear to me. @an he yet re- 
fuse me his pardon? Oh! grant it, my 
father, grant it for the sake of the lit- 


‘tle innocent, whom [lay at your feet, 
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who stretches out his hands to you as 
an intercessor for his mother.—My fa- 
ther, suffer me to die in your embrace. 
If I have offended: you, come to wit- 
ness the punishment I suffer, once more 
I entreat you to yield to my wishes, to 
my tears. Céme and let my last looks 
be divided between you and my 


child.” + kind. It has consecrated to the lates 


The inhumanity of Mr. Stanhope 
was now totally disarmed ; he hasten- 
ed to snatch his daughter from destruc- 
tion; he every moment exclaimed with 
a sigh, “is it possible that I should 
have brought down such distress upon 
my child ? That I, her father, should 
have plunged her into this gulf of 
wretchedness. 

His repentance was too late, and his 
haste to see her unavailing. Before he 
could reach her desolate mansion she 
was no more. 

a ¢ © 
ELEGANT ESSAYS AND SELEGTIONS. 
Fide lotr. 

Desert not your friend in danger 
or distress. ‘Too many there are in the 
world, whose attachment to those they 
call their friends, is confined to the | 
day of their prosperity. As 
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which religion and virtue enforce 
every worthy mind. to shew you 
selves warm after this manner in the 
cause of your friend, commands esteem 
even from those who have personal 
interest in opposing him. ‘This hon. 
ourable zeal of friendship has, in every 
age, attracted the veneration of man- 


























posterity the names of those who have 
given up their fortunes, and have even 
exposed their lives, in behalf of the 
friends whom they loved; while igno- 
miny and disgrace have ever been the 
portion of those who deserted their 
friends in the evil day. 
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SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 
—— The tear of the morning hangs 
on the thorn, and impearls the 
rose. In the day of my joy, my cheek 
was likened to the blushing beauty of 
| that charming flower : and, though it 
has long since lost its crimson, it still 
retains a partial similitude ; for the tear 
is onit. But, alas! no cheering sun 
exhales my sorrow; and the chrystal, 
which stole forth in the morning from 
my eye-lids, holds its place at the mid- 
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long as/! night hour.” or 





that continues, they are, or appear to be | 
affectionate and cordial. But as soon| 
as their friend is under a cloud, 
begin to withdraw, and to sep: arate 
their interests from his. In friendships | 


of this sort, the heart, assuredly, has || me all its choicest blessings. 


never had Sitieds concern. For 


great test of true friendship is constan- i world was a heaven to me. 


cy in the hour of danger, adherence | 
in the season of distress. When your | 
triend is calumniated, then is the tim 

openly and boldly to espouse his cause. 
When his situation is chat xged, or his| 
fortunes are falling, then is the time of 
iffording prompt aud zealous aid. 
When sickness or infirmity occasions 
him to be neglected by others, that is | 
the opportunity which every real friend 
will seize, of redoubling all the affec- 
tionate attentions which real friendship 
suggests. “hese are the important du- 








* And is love,” said I, “ the canker Hie 
worm that has preyed on thy beauty ! Hpi t 





they i Does that torturing passion make thee fR/i. 








| shed the, ceaseless tear °” 30 

“‘ No,” replied Mary—* Love gave five 
During 
the | five years, I rioted in them ; and this 
William, 


it is trte is no more: but he died in fpl 
the field of honour—he is recorded 


e|| with those heroes who fought and fell 


for their country. I bathed his wounds § | 
—his last words blessed me—and his 
expiring sigh was breathed forth in my 
bosom. I wept the briny tears of hon- 
est sorrow—but I had my consolation J, ; 
—my William loved none but me: and fy; 





4 he still lived in the blessed 3 image which §h< 


he left me of himself. 
“It was my dutv—and soon became f,, 
my sole delight—to point out to my 








tivs, the sacred clams of fri¢ndship, 


‘darling boy the path which his sjre had 









IC olodden, and to instil into his expand- 
Your fing mind, an emulation of paternal vir- 
in thd—e. His young breast felt the glow- 





ig flame: and he was wont to weep, 
hen I led him to the grave, which 
ory had dug for his father. 

“ But he, too, is taken from me—he 
leeps beneath this turf which I adorn 
ith flowers—here my fancy feeds my 
orrow: and this sacred shrine of af- 
ection I shall daily visit, till weary na- 
re conduct me to my husband and my 
hild.”” 
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ON CONVERSATION. 
Perhiaps there is nothing in which 
people err so egregiously, as in the 
anner of carrying on a conversation. 
fany value themselves on their supe- 
ior worth, talents and information ; 
rhether this complaigant opinion of 
eir worth be proper or not, there is 
ften an eagerness to be attended to, 
hat defeats the purpose of being either 














tear Bustructive or agreeable. To bear an 
sun gual part in conversation, without 
stal, ommitting violence on the se/f-love 
rom ff others, to allow that reciprocity of 


liscourse that gives to every one an op- 
ortunity of being heard, and which is 
he great charm of society, is the effect 
i that beautiful, yet indescribable some- } 
thing, which we have agreed to term 
300D BREEDING. And to be really 
ave Bvell bred requires good sense, which 
ing enables usto enter into the characters and 
his sentiments of others, and to contribute 
im, four proper portion to the instructive 
in Fpleasures of general conversation. 
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hee 
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Fell GLEANINGS. 
ids. “* A thing of shreds and patches.” 
his | They that. soar too high, often fall hard, 

_ Prbich makes a low and competent dwelling 
ny Bpreferable. 
yn- Ww here charity keeps pace with gain, indus- 
on §''Y is blessed ; but to slave to get wealth, and 
ad keep it sordidly, is sin against providence, a 


Vice in government, and an injury to their neigh- 
ch hours. 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 





Avoid company, where it is not profitable or 
ae ; and in those occasions speak little 
and last, 

Ly Patience and diligence, like faith, remove 
1d. E mountains. , 
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They must first judge themselves, that pre- 
sume to censure others: and such will not be 
apt to overshoot the mark. | 

He that judges not well of the importance of 
his affairs, though he may be always busy, must 
make but a small progress. 

It is the mark of ill nature, to lessen good 
actions, and aggravate ill ones. 

Some men do as much be-grudge others 2 
good name, as they want one theinselves ; and 
perhaps that is the reason of it. 

A reasonable opinion must ever be in dan- 
ger where reason is not judge. 

Make it a rule to please all, and never appear 
insensible to any desire of pleasing or obey- 
ing you, however awkwardly it may be exe- 
cuted. 

If you would preserve beauty, rise early. 

If you would preserve esteem, be gentle. 

If you would obtain power, be condescend- 
ing. 

If you would live happy, endeavour to pro- 
mote the happiness of others. 


iD eae 


It is well known, that the veterans who pre- 
side at the examination of surgeons, question 
minutely, those who wish to become qualified. 
After answering very satisfactorily to the nu- 
merous inquiries made, a young gentleman was 
asked what he would prescribe, if he wished 
to give his patient a profuse perspiration. He 
mentioned many diaphoretic medicines, in 
case the first failed, and had some hopes he 
should pass with credit; but the unmerciful 
examiner thus continued: Pray, sir, suppose 
none of those succeed, what step would you 
take next? ‘* Why sir,” replied the harrassed 
and enraged young Esculapius, “ ¥ would send 
him here to be examined: if that would not 
give him a sweat, I candidly confess I do not 
know what would.” 


——P + Oe 


Lord Wiljiam Poulet, though often chairman 
of committees of the house of commons, was a 
great dunce, and could scarce read. 

Reading a bill for naturalizing Jemima dutclr- 
ess of Kent, he called her Jeremiah, dutchess 
of Kent. 


A gentleman writing to desire a fine horse he 
had, offered him an Equivalent. Lord Willi- 
am replied, that the horse was at his service, 
but he did not know what to do with an Ele- 
phant. 


A Pamphlet called ** The snake in the grass,” 
being reported (probably in joke) to be written 
by lord William, a gentleman, abused in it, sent 
him a challenge. Lord William professed 
his innocence, and that he was not the author; 
but the gentleman would not be satisfied with- 
out a denial in writing. Lord William took a 
pen, and began, “this is to sartify, that the 
buk caled the snak*—‘‘ Oh my lord”’ said the 
person, “I am satisfied ; your lordship has 
already convinced me that you did not write 


"the book. 














ARABELLA. 


LAMENTING O’er her orphan child, 
Young Arabella stood, 

Her tresses loose, her action wild, 
Her eves a briny flood. 

** Behold thy father slain! (she cried, 
In frantic deep despair) 

Curs’d war divore’d him from his bride, 
Each storm of fate to dare. 

** Ah ! why desert my faithful arms, 
To brave the conquering foe, 

Invade my breast with dread alarms, 
And pierce this heart with woe ! 

** Where roaring drums and trumpets shrill, 
More grateful to thy ear 

Than notes of love that sweetly thrill, 
And hush ro rest each fear ? 

** Could guiltless blood more thirst excite, 
Or richer bliss impart, 

Than every fond and pure delight 
That dignifies the heart ? ; 

“« O curs’d, thrice curs’d be glory’s voice, 
That thunders war and rage ; 

That bids the soul of man rejoice 
to spare no sex nor age. 

«* And thou sweet babe ! once all my joy, 
But now my greatest woe ! 

Wilt thou the human race destroy, 
The earth with blood o’erflow ? 

«© Oh! rather would this widow’d hand 
Cut short thy infant days, 

Than thou should’st bid the fiend like brand 
Of war and discord blaze !” 

Thus rav’d the beauteous weeping fair, 
While phrenzy seized her brain ; 

She dropp’d, the victim of despair, 
Beside her Heury slain. 


et > Gian 


On receiving a letter from a Lady, with a kiss in 
tts postscript. 

A kiss in vain your lips impress, 

Which ne’er arrive at its address, 

A kiss that’s*brought us by the post, 

Ere it can reach the mouth, is lost, 

Nor thanks are due for such a boon, 

Which leaves it colder than a stone ; 

Kisses are tasteless things we know, 

Unless they’re gather'd when they glow. 
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CONTENT. 

A bed of flowers, a grove, a levei plain, 

A rising hill, a field of golden grain ; 

A lowly cottage more true pleasure brings, 
Than pomp can furnish in a court of kings. 

It needs no toil to find the way to bliss ; 
Who makes Content his guide, can never miss : 
No lofty walls this heavenly flower embrace, | 
All wild it grows and blooms in every place. 


eee 
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| Yon little bird invites the spring, 
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SONNET TO SPRING, 

Blow on ye mild enlivening gales, 
Give not to rugged winter place, 
Dull conquered nature, oh! regale, 

And make her wear a smiling face. | 
With quicken’d steps, advance, oh! May, 
And with thy dress attire the grove, 

*Tis then, when all is sweet and gay, 
I love thro’ woods by streams to rove. 


While he within his wicker cage, 
Does yet but feebly, sweetly sing, 

As if quite tur’d of winter’s rage. 
Ther blow ye gules nor let it yet be long, 
Ere from each tree Pil hear a sweeter song. 

———. +o 
EPIGRAM. 
A gentle no, said with a smile, 
Is worth an hundred yeeses ; 
Not but Ilanguish ail the while, 
To taste your balmy kisses : 
But when I seize that rapt’roes joy, 
Pray seemingly resist, 
And whilst you willingly comply, 
Cry out—TJ won't be hiss’d. 
—2 +o — 
* Harry, I cannot think, (says Dick,) 
* What makes my ancles grow so tick, 
‘ You do not recollect, (says Harry,) 
‘ How great a calf they have to carry |’ 
ee FR 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘“* Strictures upon Novels.” This Juvenile 
performance, in its present form, is too crude 
for publication ; it possesses some merit, which 
is by far overrated by its author, who “views 
it as the most distinguished and laudable trai 
< his life.” We advise him to give it an jm 

partial revise, to state facts, not bold assertions, 
to leave out all that vain exuberance too com- 
mon in the compositions of youth, to make the 


quotation from Dr. Blair his model, and to so- 


licit the corrective aid of some judicious lite- 
rary friend. We feel satisried, that he will 
then be convinced of the impropriety of apply- 


} ing so thundering an anathema, indiscriminate- 


ly to every novel in the English language, as, 
| painting vice as amiable and fascinating, act 
| being stamped with obscenity, blasphemy, and 
frivolity.” 

“* Humanity.”—** Love’s Recipe,” and some 
other pieces of the same nature, are destitute 
of merit, hereafter we shall take no notice 
of communications of this kind. 
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-* CONDITIONS. 


A No. will be published every Saturday. 
The price is Twelve and a half cenis pe 


| month, payable quarterly in adyance. 


At the close of each year, a title page, i” 
dex, and list of subscribers will be given. 

Philadelphia—Published by Tuomas G. Co" 
pre, jun. No. 22, Carters alley, opposite Br. 
Girard’: Bant—where subscriptions and ¢omm 
nications will be thankfully received. 
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